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The Nationality Rooms at the University of Pittsburgh 
and International Understanding 


HE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has 

made considerable progress in a program to 
develop international educational interests among 
its students, faculty, and friends. One of the early 
steps in this direction was its provision for Nation- 
ality Rooms. More recently the university’s con- 
cern with international educational matters has been 
centered in a university committee on educational 
exchange, which is now engaged in a variety of efforts 
to stimulate campus interests that are international 
in scope. 


The Nationality Rooms 


When the University of Pittsburgh built its 
Cathedral of Learning in the 1930's, architecture and 
decoration met education on a new plane. The 
skyreaching architecture of the building’s exterior 
“expressed the hope of a city for the future of its 
youth.” The interior, with classrooms designed to 
tell the story of the people of Pittsburgh, “‘spoke to 
students of the beauty and dignity of periods when 
men had lived creatively.”” The theme of 16 of these 
specially decorated and furnished classrooms was the 
cultural heritage of nationality groups as reflected in 
the national origin of students at the Univeristy of 
Pittsburgh.! 





*Mrs. Mitchell is executive secretary of the committee on 
educational exchange, University of Pittsburgh. From the 
beginning of the Nationality Rooms project in 1927, Mrs. Mit- 
chell has represented the university in the Nationality Rooms 
program, which, since World War II has been developed into a 
program of educational exchange. 

1 The groups were Chinese, Czechoslovak, French, German, Greek, Hungarian, 


Italian, Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, Scottish, Swedish, 
Syrian-Lebanese, Yugoslav. 
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The rooms were designed by architects abroad on 
the basis of blueprints and memorandums prepared 
by the university and translated by Nationality 
Room Committee members. Some were lecture 
classrooms with decorative tablet armchairs. Others 
were seminar rooms with central tables and side 
chairs designed in national style. Orders were 
placed with craftsmen abroad for special furnishings 
such as hand-woven linen to cover the Lithuanian 
Room walls, hand-painted squares for the Hungarian 
Room ceiling, crystal chandeliers for the French 
Room. After formal dedication, the completed 
rooms were turned over to the university for use as 
regular classrooms. Most of these rooms have now 
been in use for more than 10 years. 
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Growth of Interest in the Nationality Rooms 

At first, university interest centered in the work of 
the artists who came from abroad to decorate the 
rooms. Students would go out of their way to pass 
by the Greek Room and watch Kokotsis, the Cretan 
painter, dexterously applying gold leaf to the carved 
details on Pentelic marble columns. Faculty mem- 
bers stopped to watch the Szymborskis, artists from 
Cracow, who painted the tempera decorations on the 
beamed ceiling of the Polish Room with the secret 
formula that they had used in decorating Wawel 
Castle. 

In 1938, a large group of students had their 
classes moved from unplastered classrooms with 
cement floors into the paneled dignity of the Scottish 
and German Rooms, into the Swedish Room with its 
white-washed brick walls and gaily decorated ceiling, 
into the Russian Room with its rich red velvet 
draperies and carved oak furniture. By this time, 
genuine enthusiasm was kindled throughout the 
university for the rooms. 

After 1939, the repercussions of political events 
abroad brought another and more sober sense of 
reality into the meaning of the rooms. All too often, 
the wheel of destiny, as it turned, would bring a 
Nationality Room to its formal opening on the eve 
of catastrophe for the country symbolized. The 
Czechoslovak Room was dedicated by Jan Masaryk 
on March 7, just 1 week before the Germans marched 
into Prague. The Polish Room was presented to the 
university in the fall of 1939 when the Polish home- 
land lay prostrate beneath the onrush of enemy 
troops. The architect of the.Greek Room, as he lay 
hidden listening to the forbidden BBC short wave, 
heard the record of Archbishop Anthanagoros bless- 
ing the Greek Room. Each of the 16 Nationality 
Rooms during this war period became a shrine, 
visited by hundreds of sorrowing men and women. 


Program of International Educational Exchange 
Today the Nationality Classrooms continue to 
play a significant role in developing international 
understanding at the university. The men and 
women who had worked together 20 years to build 
the rooms did not want to disband. Certainly, the 
university did not wish them to do so. With en- 
thusiasm, the committees reorganized in 1946, this 
time to help the university devise ways and means 
of implementing a program of Educational Exchange 
set up on a local campus level to parallel programs 
established by the Office of Educational Exchange 
in the Department of State and the Division of 
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International Educational Relations in the United 
States Office of Education. 

Eighteen? Nationality Room Committees noy 
serve as auxiliaries to the University of Pittsburgh's 
Committee on Educational Exchange. This uni 
versity-wide committee, appointed by the chancelor, 
is responsible for the university’s “Exchange Visitors 
Program” under the Smith-Mundt Act. It als 
recommends university applicants for Fulbright 
awards. In this program the members of the various 
Nationality Room Committees provide faculty o 
students going abroad with letters of introduction, 
Successful Fulbright candidates are offered oppor 
tunities before their departure to improve their 
knowledge of the country or their use of a second 
language. Dollar support is provided for candidates 
from Fulbright countries, for Displaced Persons 
students, or for Smith-Mundt awardees through the 
staging of benefit programs in the university’ 
Stephen Foster Memorial Auditorium. 

St. Andrew’s Eve belongs to the Scottish Com. 
mittee, made up of representatives of the Order of 
Scottish Clans and the Daughters of Scotia. Their 
concern is to provide dollar support for a Scottish 
university graduate who will then be able to obtain 
a round-trip Fulbright travel award in pounds 
sterling. The Swedish Committee traditionally has 
a Christmas Smorgasbord which provides funds 
used to encourage a junior member of the faculty 
to spend a year in the “Course for American Stu. 
dents” at the University of Stockholm. The Nor. 
wegian Committee offers an annual scholarship at 
the summer school directed by the University of 
Oslo. Tuition scholarships for students who have 
come from Displaced Persons camps are the concern 
of the Lithuanian, Polish, Hungarian, and Czecho 
slovak Committees. 


Program Coordination 


The varied programs are correlated through the 
Office of the Executive Secretary of the Committee 
on Educational Exchange. A Nationality Rooms 
Council composed of the 4 officers of each committee 
meets 4 times a year and conducts the joint business 
of the 18 committees. 


order followed being alphabetical, beginning at the 
end of the alphabet—Yugoslav, 


of fine leadership are assured! 


2 Irish and English Committees have recently been organized. 
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Joint Undertakings 


| 
Perhaps the most significant postwar development 
among the Nationality Room Committees, now that 
they know each other well, is their capacity for work- 
ing together, and their willingness to advance jointly 
yniversity programs related to general international 
understanding. Although the Nationality Rooms 
are used for classes the greater part of each day, 
there are constant streams of visitors who wish to 
see them. ‘These visitors are received in the infor- 
mation office by volunteer student hostesses who 
show and explain available Nationality Rooms. In 
recognition of this voluntary service, the committees 
in 1947 began to award a scholarship for summer 
study or work abroad in the country of her choice 
to the student hostess who does the best job of inter- 
preting the Nationality Rooms to visitors. The 1948 
winner went to a work camp in France, and the 1949 
winner to the University of Neufchatel summer 
session. 
Another joint project is the sponsoring of new 
courses believed valuable in furthering international 
understanding on the Pitt campus. In 1949, a series 
of public evening lectures in English on world liter- 
ature was organized. Distinguished scholars spoke 
in English on Chinese, French, Swedish, Italian, 
Russian, and Hungarian literature. In 1950, the 
kctures were continued on Arabic, Norwegian, 
Polish, Greek, and Scottish literature. Open to the 
public, these lectures have proved popular. 


Recognition by the University 


From the beginning, the trustees and the chancelor 
{the university have recognized that these volun- 
lary services of representative Pittsburgh citizens of 
various national backgrounds were distinct contribu- 
tions to the development of the university. The 
university is pleased that these groups have main- 
ined as close contact with the university as many 
iumni groups. Periodically, the chancelor gives an 
ternational dinner at which the chairman of each 
committee reports on the activities of his committee. 
‘upporting members of the various committees are 
avited to participate in university functions such as 
‘reception to delegates from an ad hoc Commission 
ifthe United Nations, the university’s annual open 
touse, or the conferring of an honorary degree upon a 
istinguished European educator. In 1949, the 
airman of the Nationality Rooms Council was 
‘pointed as one of three delegates to represent the 
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University of Pittsburgh at the UNESCO Conference 
in Cleveland. 


Harmony in the Mids? of Diversity 


There has been no organized attempt to relate a 
given Nationality Room to the students of that 
nationality origin. The university expects students 
to be interested in all the Nationality Rooms; a well- 
educated American wants to have some knowledge 
of every country. The Nationality Rooms and 
Committees have dramatized this educational ideal 
for the University of Pittsburgh. Second generation 
American students and students of all races are inter- 
ested in their own backgrounds. Often they proudly 
say to visitors or to each other that they are Ameri- 
cans of this or that national origin. 

One reason for this pride stems from the beauty of 
the rooms, each one designed by an outstanding 
foreign architect. Although they serve as class- 
rooms, the carved and polychromed ceilings, the 
wooden paneling, and paintings are of the quality 
found in the finest museum period rooms. Another 
reason springs from the fact that the rooms serve as a 
continual source of stimulating international con- 
tacts. Recently, the Italian Committee decided 
that their Renaissance Room would be improved by 
a mural on the rear wall. Giovanni Romagnoli, one 
of Italy’s foremost painters, was invited to spend a 
spring semester at the university, painting a portrait 
of Elena Conaro Piscopia, the first woman to be 
granted a doctorate by any university—The Uni- 
versity of Padova in 1648. 

Distinguished foreign visitors come to Pittsburgh 
just to see the Cathedral of Learning with its Na- 
tionality Rooms. Such visits reap unexpected divi- 
dends. Of current importance is the gift of the 
stone fireplace and what remains of the linen-fold 
paneling of the old House of Commons after its 
blitzing in 1941. These treasures have been pre- 
sented to the University of Pittsburgh for the 
English Room by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

When a student or visitor enters one of the Na- 
tionality Rooms, he feels the strange fascination a 
person feels who crosses a European boundary and 
enters a country of a different language and different 
national traditions. To enjoy such national differ- 
ences, to understand their subtleties, and to adjust 
to differences without loss of inherent American 
integration is an important educational experience 
for young Americans whose services are being sought 
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in hundreds of responsible posts abroad by the 
United States Government and by American business 
concerns. 

Naturalized citizens of this country have much to 
offer an American university which seeks to develop 
international understanding in its students and 
faculty. Encouraged by the response of students, 
faculty, and the visiting public to the Nationality 
Classrooms and aided by the Nationality Room 
Committees, the University of Pittsburgh will en- 
deavor to relate the cultural resources of the respons- 
ible naturalized citizenry of a cosmopolitan American 
city to the program of International Educational 
Exchange in an inland urban university. 


Message for Posterity 


The ideals back of this undertaking inscribed on a 
copper plate were buried in the cornerstone of the 
Cathedral of Learning as part of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. This was the message for 
posterity. 


The University of Pittsburgh has realized that the ultimate 
America will be a fusion of the traditions of the earlier settlers 
with the cultural contribution of later groups. 

Committees of men and women who have come from distant 
lands to make Pittsburgh their home were, therefore, invited to 
help in planning the interior of the Cathedral of Learning. They 
responded with zeal and energy. 

The results of years of work are embodied in the 16 Nationality 
Classrooms surrounding the Commons Room. These rooms, 
designed in the best traditions of each group, aim to make a 
permanent and valuable cultural contribution to the university 
and, through the university, to the slowly evolving pattern of 
American life. 

The nationalities composing the population of Pittsburgh join 
in this tribute to the university. 

Faith and peace are in their hearts. Good will has brought 
them together. Like the Magi of ancestral tradition and the shep- 
herds of candid simplicity, they offer their gifts of what is precious, 
genuine, and their own, to truth that shines forever and enlightens 
all people. 





Tape Recorder in History Examinations 


At Horstra Co.L.ece, a history professor, Oscar 
G. Darlington, used a tape recorder in his summer 
session examinations for graduate students to find 
out how much his class had learned on the subject 
of nineteenth century democracy. Individual stu- 
dents talked their “papers” into the microphone of 
a tape recorder before the other members of the class 
and submitted to an oral question-and-answer quiz 
which was also recorded. 


The new teaching device prepares master of arts 
candidates in history for their dreaded “orals” 
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before a faculty committee. Incidentally, it relieve; 
the instructor of the burden of correcting “‘blue 
books.”” All he does after listening to a student’ 
recorded examination paper is “wipe the tape.” 





Junior Year in France 


Tue JuNion YEAR IN FRANCE administered by Swee 
Briar College has enrolled 79 students for the yea 
1950-51. Thirty-one colleges and universities ar 
represented by the students, who come from 2} 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, 
French is the major subject for 40 students; th 
remainder are pursuing studies in 16 other fields. 





Education in Austria* 


THE CENTENNIAL of the Austrian Department of 
Education has afforded occasion for a committe 
consisting of members of the department under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Egon Loewenstein to issue a 
publication of 491 pages, which presents an illus 
trated history of the department and the institutions 
under its jurisdiction, and a survey of education and 
the cultural life of Austria.!. Emphasis is on the 
German-speaking Austria, the area of the present 
Austria. 

Administrative history of the department, history 
of the Austrian Academy of Sciences, history and 
description of the institutions of higher education, 
universities, colleges of engineering and mining, agr- 
culture, veterinary medicine and commerce are dealt 
with in various papers. The institutes for meteor 
ology and geodynamics and for geology, the libraries, 
the Mittelschulen (high schools), and the vocational 
schools are also described. Systems of elementary 
and compulsory education, teacher education, youth 
movements, government as publisher, government 
and literature, state theaters, educational institutions 
for music, state and the visual arts, museums and 
preservation of monuments, government and movies, 
archives of photos and slides, and finally, due to his 
torical connection between religion and education in 
Austria, functions of the Department of Education 
as a Department of Cultus are presented in thei 
historical development and significance. 


*Supplied by’J. L. Dewton, chief documents officer, Library d 
Congress. 


1100 Jahre Unterrichtsministerium, 1848-1948, Festschrift des Bundesmini 
teriums fir Unterricht in Wien. [Wien] Osterreichischer Bundesverlag. 1948. 
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Conference for Mobilization of Education 


CONTINUING National Conference for the 

Mobilization of Education was organized in 
Washington, September 9-10. The organization 
meeting was attended by more than 150 educators 
and prominent laymen, including officials of approxi- 
mately 75 professional and lay educational associa- 
tions. 


Purposes of the Conference 


The participants in the Conference adopted a plan 
specifying that the aims of the Conference should be 
(1) to conduct meetings for cooperative planning 
related to education and national security, (2) to 
maintain a clearinghouse of information on those 
aspects of mobilization affecting education, (3) to 
bring to a central office educational problems relating 
to national security so that they may be properly 
considered in national policy formation, and (4) to 
serve aS a cooperative channel of communication 
between organized education in the United States 
and the Federal Government on mobilization mat- 
ters of concern to education. 

Major emphasis was placed upon the declaration 
that “each participating organization shall retain 
full freedom of action with respect to its own policies 
and programs, the aim of the Conference being to 
strengthen rather than to restrict the operations of 
participating organizations. The determination of 
basic policy on legislative and other issues is reserved 
toeach participating organization.” 


Plan of Organization 


Participation in the Conference is limited to per- 
sons named by voluntary associations that are 
chiefly concerned with education at any level, are 
nonprofit and noncommercial, a-e generally recog- 
nized as major national organi’ «tions in their respec- 
tive fields, and are desirous of promoting the pur- 
poses of the Conference. 

An Executive Committee “broadly representative 
of the various interests of organized education” was 
authorized as the governing board of the Conference. 


et 

*Associate secretary, Department of Higher Education, Na- 
tonal Education Association. Mr. McCaskill was largely respon- 
sible for organizing the conference, 
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Provision was made for a central office in Washing- 
ton to administer the affairs of the Conference under 
the general direction of the 17-member Executive 
Committee. The chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee is Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association. J. L. McCas- 
kill, associate secretary, Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association, was 
named coordinator. 

The activities of the Conference are to be sus- 
tained by the voluntary services and contributions 
of participating organizations. The Conference 
cannot incur any financial obligation upon any par- 
ticipating organization except as specifically author- 
ized by the particular organization involved. 

Any organization may withdraw from participa- 
tion in the Conference at any time, and the Confer- 
ence may be disbanded at any regularly called meet- 
ing by a majority vote of those present. 


The September Conference 


The Conference held in Washington on September 
9-10 was called at the invitation of an interim com- 
mittee which was established at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, July 28—only 5 weeks after the initial aggres- 
sion in Korea. The July meeting was attended by 
representatives of a number of organizations called 
together at the invitation of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 

Basically, the September meeting was concerned 
with these major questions: What does the Federal 
Government expect of education at this stage of the 
current crisis, and what will it expect as the crisis 
deepens? How can education best help the Govern- 
ment? How can schools and colleges increase their 
effectiveness to meet the demands of the emergency 
and at the same time fulfill their abiding obligations 
to children and youth? 

Speakers from the National Security Resources 
Board, the Department of State, the Department 
of Defense, Federal Security Agency, the Selective 
Service System, and other Government agencies 
having major mobilization responsibility discussed 
the role of education in national security. Emphasis 
was placed upon the long-range aspects of the inter- 
national tensions which may require partial mobili- 
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zation for a decade or a generation even though no 
general war may develop in the foreseeable future. 
Emphasis was also placed upon the responsibility of 
education to create a resourceful, alert, healthy, 
disciplined, and educated people who should be able 
to meet any emergency, whenever or wherever it 
comes. 


The Role of the Office of Education 


At every point in the discussions the Conference 
was unanimous in insisting that the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, shall be the single 
Federal agency through which schools, colleges and 
educational organizations shall channel their prob- 
lems to Washington; that the Federal Government, 
in turn, shall speak to State and local authorities 
through the Office of Education. This policy was 
reiterated by the speaker for the National Security 
Resources Board and was formalized by the adoption 
of the following resolution: ‘We commend the action 
of the National Security Resources Board and the 
President in establishing the United States Office of 
Education as an advisory and consultative agency 
on those aspects of security planning that relate to 
education, and as an operating agency in the major 
fields of Federal educational and training programs.” 


Study Group Sessions 

Nine study groups, in night sessions, reviewed 
questions of manpower utilization, military training 
and research programs, industrial training, the allo- 
cation of critical materials, implications for the 
curriculum, strengthening teaching staffs, public 
relations and school support, and State and Federal 
organization for education in the emergency. Each 
group raised more questions than it answered—ques- 
tions which will serve to guide Federal agencies in 
formulating policy and in seeking the help of edu- 
cators during the time policy is being developed. 





Conservation at Yale 


Ya ve UNIVERsITY in cooperation with the Conserva- 
tion Foundation is this fall establishing a program of 
research and instruction in conservation of natural 
resources. 

The course in conservation is for graduate students 
only, although it is hoped that a similar program for 
undergraduates will be established in the future. 
The graduate course requires 2 years of study and 
research and leads to the degree of master of science 
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in conservation, the first time such a degree is t 
be awarded in this country. The program will 
administered by the division of sciences and tk 
graduate school. 

A considerable part of the Yale program will 
centered upon study and research in the field. Th 
Connecticut River Valley, which h..s been describe 
as an outstanding example of both good and byj 
conservation practices, will serve as the outdoy 
“classroom” for the students. 


A Fifth Year of Undergraduate Study 


A 1-YEAR PROGRAM Of advanced scholarship is beix 
introduced in Washington and Lee University thi 
fall. Under the program a fifth year of undergrady. 
ate study is being added to the curriculum. Th 
additional study is designed to be especially attra. 
tive to students interested in supplementary educ- 
tion on the undergraduate level and leading to a 
additional diploma. It is not regarded as graduat 
work. 

Students who register for the fifth year will k 
encouraged to explore new fields of study for whic 
they did not have time during their first 4 year 
and to continue research in those fields which ap 
pealed to them as undergraduates. The additions 
studies may also be used to strengthen credential 
for admittance to graduate schools. 

An additional diploma in the form of a “certificat: 
of advanced studies’ will be awarded the studert 
upon completion of the fifth year. His name willk 
listed in the permanent records as a “‘scholar of th 
university.” 

In addition to Washington and Lee graduates, me 
holding degrees from other approved institution 
will be accepted for the advanced study program 
The program will be limited to students who hat 
attained a minimum average grade of B during thet 
senior year. The fifth-year student will formulat 
his own work plan, which must be approved by tl 
faculty committee on courses and degrees before It 
is admitted to the new program. 





Geography at Stanford 


STANFORD University this fall established a depat: 
ment of geography. At present only undergradut 
work is being offered, but a major for the bachelor! 
degree may be taken in this field. 
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United Nations Day on the Campus 


NITED NATIONS DAY on October 24 is 

bound to have a deeper significance this year 
than usual, especially for the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. Some students are 
already fighting in Korea under the blue and white 
United Nations banner, and others who may soon 
join them have a new incentive to know what the 
UN is and what it means in their own lives. 


United Nations Day 


On May 24, 1950, President Truman issued a 
proclamation which states in part: 

“Whereas the need for an international organiza- 
tion to ensure peace has never been more urgent; and 

“Whereas on October 24, 1950, the United Na- 
tions will have completed five years of existence, 
marked by many positive achievements in promot- 
ing cooperation among nations; .. . 

“Now, therefore, 1, Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby call 
upon the people of the Nation to observe October 
24, 1950, as United Nations Day with solemn aware- 
ness of the responsibility of each individual for 
strengthening the devotion of the peoples of the 
world to the aims of the United Nations.” 


Assistance in Planning 


The Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, appointed 
the National Citizens’ Committee for United Na- 
tions Day. This group, of which Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is chairman, is encouraging the observance 
of the day. 

The Citizens’ Committee is urging that at 11 a. m. 
on October 24 each community in the United States 
arrange for the ringing of bells—church and school 
bells, as well as those in city halls and State capitols. 
College carillons can contribute effectively to such 
a ceremony, perhaps for the entire community as 
well as for the campus. 

The Citizens’ Committee has available a limited 
supply of UN Day materials. ‘These materials 
include a set of 10 posters dramatizing human rights; 





*Chief, European Section of the International Educational 
Relations Division, Office of Education. 
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war devastation; postwar impoverishment, disease, 
hunger, and neglect; displaced persons; depletion of 
natural resources; and other economic, social, and 
political problems confronting the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. Also included is back- 
ground material on the United Nations and its 
accomplishments. 

One of the special contributions of the National 
Commission for the United Nations Fducational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is 
a colorful UN Day poster, one of a series of six 
posters recently designed to high light different 
phases of UNESCO’s broad program. Copies of 
the poster are available from the UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff, Department of State, Washington 25, 
BD. Cc 

Extensive use of the UN flag is being encouraged 
by the Betsy Ross idea suggested in mid-August. 
Home economics groups over the country are making 
home-made UN flags. Kits for making a flag, 
containing full instructions, transfer patterns, and 
a patch with the central UN symbol printed in 
white on blue, are now available for 50 cents from 
the National Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


References 

There are a number of new publications which 
would be especially useful to colleges or student 
groups wishing to arrange programs for UN Day 
or for campus discussion groups during the current 
academic year. They are listed in the revised edi- 
tion (August 1950) of “A Selected Bibliography for 
Teaching About the United Nations,” available free 
on request from the Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, Office of Education. Here are a 
few selected items: 


Community Action for United Nations Day, by 
Virginia Parker, a handbook prepared for the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee for UN Day, 1950; 816 
Twenty-first Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 25 


cents. 
How To Find Out About the United Nations, pam- 


phlet listing resource materials of all kinds; UN 
Dept. of Public Information, 1950; 15 cents from 
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Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 

International Understanding, an annotated selec- 
tive catalog listing 438 16-mm. films dealing with 
UN and related subjects, with addresses of sources; 
N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C., 25 cents. 


Teaching About the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies, report to ECOSOC, July 1950; com- 
prehensive analysis of methods and scope of teach- 
ing about the UN in various member nations; 
appendices list teaching aids, etc., Document No. 
E/1667; 70 cents from Columbia University Press. 

The UNESCO Story, an illustrated resource and 
action booklet with practical suggestions for com- 
munity activities; U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, May 1950; 55 cents from Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 
The United Nations: Its Record and Its Prospects, 


an up-to-date analysis, written after the Korean 
invasion; August 1950, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 W. One hundred and 
Seventeenth Street, New York 27, N. Y., 20 cents. 





Exchange Teaching Plan 


Wayne University has adopted a plan for the 
exchange of teachers under which a faculty member 
who holds a continuing contract and has been 
employed for at least 5 years may be assigned for a 
period not to exceed 1 year in another State, a 
foreign country, or a territory of either, in exchange 
for the services of a teacher from the same area. 
In the event the number requesting exchange 
teaching service exceeds 2 percent of the university 
faculty, selections shall be based on: (1) The probable 
value to the university of the proposed exchange, (2) 
the length of time since the individual’s last exchange 
service, (3) the amount of seniority of the individual. 
A faculty member engaged in exchange teaching 
shall be paid the same salary he would receive at the 


university and shall be entitled to participate in all 


benefits provided for teachers under the rules and 
regulations of the Detroit Board of Education; and, 
upon return, the faculty member shall be restored 
to his former teaching position or to a position of 
like nature, pay, seniority, and status. 
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Preprofessional Students and Selective 
Service 


Tue Sevective Service Act of 1948 has been 
amended (Public Law 779, 81st Cong. 2d sess.) to 
provide for deferment of certain preprofessional stu. 
dents. The section of the Act as amended, which 
deals with this matter is: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the President 
shall provide for the annual deferment from training 
and service under this title of numbers of optometry 
students and premedical, preosteopathic, preveteri- 
nary, preoptometry and predental students at least 
equal to the numbers of male optometry, premed- 
ical, preosteopathic, preveterinary, preoptometry 
and predental students in attendance at colleges and 
universities in the United States at the present levels, 
as determined by the Director.” 

Commissioner McGrath has informed the colleges 
and universities that the Office of Education will 
inform them of any action taken by the director of 
selective service in defining such terms as “‘pre- 
medical” and “‘predental students” and any other 
implementation of the new section of the act. 





Accelerated Program 


AMERICAN University has inaugurated an acceler- 
ated program to permit students to obtain a bach- 
elor’s degree in two and one-half calendar years, 
To earn the degree in this time the student must 
carry on continuous study in the fall, spring, and 
summer sessions, taking 16 semesters in two sum- 
mer sessions and 18 or 19 hours in other sessions. 





Christian Wisdom Institute 


Saint Louis UNIVERSITY inaugurated a Christian 
Wisdom Institute in its 1950 summer session and 
is continuing it through subsequent semesters. The 
institute presents an integrated program including 
studies in philosophy, the Sacred Sciences, and 
selected subjects in history, education, psychology, 
sociology, and literature. Intended for teachers, 
counselors, religious, and persons interested or en- 
gaged in Catholic writing, thinking, and living, the 
new graduate course leads to the master of arts 
and the master of education degrees, and it can be 
used as a minor for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
with a major in philosophy. 
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Higher Education Theses 


HE THESES listed below are on file in the 
Federal Security Agency Library, where they 
are available for interlibrary loan. 


The Administration of Instruction in Southern 
Baptist Colleges and Universities, by Theodore K. 
Martin. Doctor’s, 1949. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 159 p. 


Discusses the administration of teaching personnel; distribu- 
tion of administrative and academic functions; patterns of in- 
structional programs; and characteristics of members of boards 
of trustees. 


An Analysis of Certification Requirements for 
Teachers of Mathematics, by William I. Layton. 
Doctor’s, 1948. George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. 215 p. 


Analyzes requirements for the certification of mathematics 
teachers for grades 1-14 in the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia, and offers suggestions for improving certification of 
teachers of mathematics. 


An Analysis of Relationships Existent Between 
Current Health Practices, Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment, and Physical Performance as it Concerns Enter- 
ing College Freshman Women at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, by Virginia M. Powell. Doctor’s, 
1946. New York University. 128 p. ms. 


Describes the selection and administration of a test to measure 
health practices of college freshman women, and of a test of per- 
sonal and social adjustments. 


An Analysis of the Professional Needs of the Civil 
Engineer. A Determination of the Skills, Knowledges, 
and Attitudes Needed by Civil Engineers in Their 
Profession Which may Serve as a Basis for Curriculum 
Construction and Licensing Practice in the Field of 
Civil Engineering, by Charles B. Molineaux. Doc- 
tor’s, 947. New York University. 197 p. ms. 

Analyzes replies to questionnaires sent to practicing civil engi- 
neers. 

College Life and the Mores, by Janet A. Kelley. 
Doctor’s, 1947. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 308 p. 


Defines the mores and their function in social control. Dis- 
cusses the college as a culture matrix; the influence of the alumni, 
of the local community, of national organizations, and of society 
at large on the college; the complex interrelations on the campus; 
and the effects of groups on the campus mores. 


A Classification of Elementary College American 
History, Mathematics, and Physics Courses by an 
Analysis of the Prerequisite Knowledge Necessary, by 
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David B. Tiedman. 
University. 344 p. ms. 


Compares the responses of two groups of individuals to a series 
of tests in three subjects in an attempt to discover whether sub- 
jects exhibit quantitative differences. Concludes that the appli- 
cation of this method under a number of conditions might aid in 
settling arguments on the prerequisite nature of the structure 
of different subjects. 


Doctor’s, 1949. Harvard 


The Construction and Validation of a Test to Meas- 
ure Certain Aspects of Scientific Thinking 1n the Area 
of First-Year College Physics, by Gordon M. Dun- 
ning. Doctor’s, 1948. Syracuse University. 161 
p. ms. 

Describes the construction and validation of a paper-and-pencil 


test, which, together with several other types of tests, was admin- 
istered to 109 students in first-year college physics. 


The Construction of a Measurement of Certain 
Non-Intellective Determinants of Academic Success in 
College, by Everett M. Woodman. Doctor’s, 1949. 
Boston University. 173 p. ms. 

Describes the construction of the “Evaluation of Student 
Opinions,” designed to measure certain nonintellectual determi- 
nants of academic achievement among freshmen in women’s 


colleges. Concludes that its greatest value is as a guidance 
technique. 


Faculty Tenure in Colleges and Universities from 
1900 to 1940, by Paul C. Reinert. Doctor’s, 1944. 
University of Chicago. 138 p. 


Analyzes data from 30 institutions widely separated geograph- 
ically, which had been in continuous operation during the entire 
period, in an attempt to determine the influence on tenure of 
diverse types of administrative control, of size of student enroll- 
ment, of the possession of academic degrees, and of the academic 
field in which the faculty member teaches. 


The First Year Grade-Point Average as a Measure 
for Predicting Academic Attainment in the Juntor- 
Senior Years of Study in the Major Fields of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Syracuse University, by Maude 
A. Stewart. Doctor’s, 1947. Syracuse University. 
161 p. ms. 


Attempts to build norms in each major field of the first-year 
average grades and of the junior-senior average grades received by 
graduates from 1939 through 1944 who entered the university as 
freshmen, and to determine the validity of the norms of first-year 
grade-point averages as indicators of successful academic attain- 
ment during the junior and senior years. 


The Organization and Administration of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation in the Atlanta 


University Center, by Juanita G. Pierce. Doctor’s 
1946. New York University. 212 p. ms. 
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Analyzes the health, physical education, and recreation curric- 
ulums of the five Negro colleges which comprise the Atlanta 
University Center. 


The Philosophical Problems of Modern Indian 
Education, by Binapini Roy. Doctor’s, 1949. 
Harvard University. 223 p. ms. 

Discusses the educational philosophy of the Hindus and of 
the Muslims; the impact of English education on it; contemporary 


problems and conflicts in Indian higher education; and basic 
philosophical principles of higher education in India today. 


The Relation of Certain Factors to Success in the 
College of Medicine of Syracuse University, by Dor- 
othy M. Clendenen. Doctor’s 1948. Syracuse 
University. 127 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the usefulness of standardized test 
scores, alone or in combination with the premedical grade-point 
average, for predicting successful achievement in the Syracuse 
University College of Medicine or a similar institution. Analyzes 
results of a battery of 10 tests administered to the 188 students 
enrolled in the four classes of the College of Medicine in the spring 
semester, 1946, and of the class entering in the fall, 1946. 


The Relationship Between the Occupational Level 
Key of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
and Scholastic Achievement at Three Levels of Educa- 
tion, by Stanley R. Ostrom. Doctor’s, 1948. Syra- 
cuse University. 94 p. ms. 

Studies the possible relationship of the occupational level key 
of the Strong vocational interest blank for men to the twelfth 


grade in high school, the freshman year in college, and the college 
graduate levels. 


A Study of College Students With Scholastic Diffi- 
culties, by William D. Sheldon. Doctor’s, 1948. 
Syracuse University. 373 p. ms. 

Presents an intensive study of 40 students having scholastic 
difficulty at Syracuse University in an effort to determine the 
causes of their difficulty, investigating particularly their person- 
ality and emotional characteristics. Uses the case study method. 

A Study of Higher Education for Engineers, by 
Frank C. Hockema. Doctor’s, 1947. 
University. 155 p. 

Analyzes data on engineering education secured from 20 repre- 
sentative colleges and universities offering engineering curricu- 
lums, 2 trade schools, 2 technical high schools, and 20 industries 
in an attempt to determine current engineering curriculums, 
methods of selection of students for engineering, placement serv- 
ices for them, and employers of engineering students. Concludes 
that closer cooperation between industries and enpineering colleges 
will result in the improvement of engineering education and will 
play a vital part in the destiny of American democracy. 

A Study of Needs of Freshman Home Economics 
Students and Student Personnel Services in the School 


of Education of New York University, by Zelpha 


Indiana 


Bates. Doctor’s, 1946. New York University. 
201 p. ms. 
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Studies the relationship between the needs of 29 freshman 
students entering the home economics department in September 
1945 and the student personnel services offered them. Offers 
suggestions for improving and augmenting the program. 

Unified Control of State Supported Higher Educa- 
tion in Georgia, by Norman Burns. Doctor’s, 1945, 
University of Chicago. 18 p. 

Discusses the government of higher education in Georgia, its 
financing, aspects of the instructional program, and the junior 
college. 

Use of the Rorschach and Thematic Apperception 
Tests in the Counseling and Guidance of College Stu- 
dents, by A. William Hire. Doctor’s 1949. Harvard 
University. 194 p. ms. 

Describes the administration of tests to pupils in a small liberal 
arts coeducational college in the South and to students in a liberal 
arts college for women in the East. 

The Value of an Oral Reading Test for the Diag- 
nosis of the Reading Difficulties of College Freshmen 
Showing Low Academic Achievement, by Charles A. 
Wells. Doctor’s, 1948. Harvard University. 185 
p. ms. 

Studies the oral and silent reading performance of 80 freshmen 
who entered American International College in September 1946, 
using a specially constructed instrument for measuring the oral 
reading of college freshmen. Indicates that oral reading tests 


are of limited value for the diagnosis of silent reading difficulties 
at this level. 





American Studies at Cornell 


CornELL University is this fall introducing a major 
in American studies which permits an undergraduate 
to concentrate on the aspect of American culture 
which is best suited to his interest and aptitude and 
at the same time provides a background of informa- 
tion about its other aspects. The nucleus of the 
program is a series of courses in the general area of 
American studies. In addition to satisfying the 
requirement for these, a student will select a field of 
concentration in one of five specific areas: Economics, 
government, history, literature, or sociology and 
anthropology. 

The usual major in the College of Arts and Sciences 
requires 30 hours in the field of concentration and 18 
in related subjects. In contrast, the new major will 
call for 18 hours in the field of concentration and 36— 
including 6 in independent study and an interdepart- 
mental seminar in the senior year—in American 
studies. Although most of the work will be taken in 
the last 2 years of the undergraduate course, students 
may begin planning their work as early as the 
freshman year. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 


of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Public School Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States, by Edgar L. Morphet and Erick L. Lindman. 
Washington, U. §S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. Circular No. 274. 110 p. Proc. 50 cents. 


A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the 
United Nations, by Helen Dwight Reid. Washing- 
ton. Revised August 1950. 10 p. Proc. 


Non-Government Publications 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, by James 
§. Kinder. New York, American Book Company, 
1950. 624 p. $4.75. 


Attempts to bring together the best modern theory and practice 
in the use of the newer and more varied instructional materials. 
A comprehensive treatment of the subject. Illus. 


Converting a Veterans Guidance Center, by George 
D. Barahal. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1950. 99 p. Paper, $1.50. 


A study to investigate the desirability of extending the services 
of the Stanford Veterans Guidance Center to the nonveteran 
student population and to develop and evaluate a plan of opera- 
tion which would meet the needs of Stanford’s student popula- 
tion—veterans and nonveterans alike. Recommends that the 
services of the Guidance Center be made available to the general 
student population and suggests procedures to be used. A de- 
tailed statistical study. 


The Education and Training of Teachers (Towards 
World Understanding II) by UNESCO. New York, 


Columbia University Press, 1949. 61 p. Paper, 
20 cents. 


Reports of the three groups formed at the Seminar on Educa- 
tion and Training of Teachers held at Ashridge, England. Forty- 
‘even persons from 22 countries took part in the seminar. The 
three reports are on: (1) Educating Teachers to Understand Child 
Growth and Development; (2) Educating Teachers for Social 
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Understanding; and (3) Preparing Teachers for Their Role as 
Potential Contributors to Better International Understanding. 


The Future of Nursing Education: Proceedings of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of Nursing 
Education in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. 72 p. Paper, $1. 


Six papers and addresses and a number of short statements on 
nursing and nursing education. 


Opportunities in the Teaching of Preventive Medi- 
cine, by Leonard A. Scheele. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Association of Medical Colleges, July, 
1950. 7 p. Free from Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Contains many observations and suggestions concerning the 


teaching of preventive medicine, by the Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


Planning a Retirement System. New York 18, 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association of 


America, 522 Fifth Avenue, 1950. 32 p. 


Eighth revision of a study first published in 1934; designed to 
aid an individual or a committee in formulating a retirement plan 
for an educational institution; contains suggestions on all aspects 
of a retirement plan. 


Education Unlimited. Charleston, W. Va., Jarrett 
Printing Company, 1950. 99 p. $3. 


A guide book on colleges and the university in West Virginia 
prepared by representatives of the college registrars, high school 
principals, and county superintendents of schools. Intended pri- 
marily for high-school students interested in further education 
and for their parents and counselors. Contains (1) chapters on: 
Education—Let’s Think It Over, Should I Go to College? and 
Selecting a College; and (2) a 4-page statement on each of 20 
institutions of higher education in West Virginia. Well illus- 
trated. 


General Clinical Counseling in Educational Institu- 
tions, by Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm S. MacLean. 
New York, N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950. 375 p. $3.50. 

An effort “to draw together and organize into teachable and 
comprehensible form the basic theories, hypotheses, and concepts 


of clinical counseling which developed and are developing out of 
the war and conversion effort.” 


General Education Board Annual Report, 1949. 
New York, N. Y., The Board [1950]. 90 p. 


How To Educate Human Beings, by Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee, Wis., The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1950. 174 p. $2.75. 

Deals with the problems of liberal education. Aims to bring 
to these problems an emphasis on self-education and on learning 
rather than on teaching, a spiritual view of man’s nature and 
destiny, a conception of the competent teacher as an emerging 
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force on active students, and the use of educational machinery 
always as a means and not an end in service for human beings. 


Housing of Students, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., The Council, 1950. 68 p. 
Paper, $1. 

Report of a subcommittee of the Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Work, American Council on Education. 

States certain basic issues which must be dealt with if the 
housing of students is to become an important adjunct to the 
educational program of institutions of higher learning. The 12 
sections are grouped under three main headings: The Place of 
Housing in Higher Education, the College Residence Hall, and 
Special Problems of Student Housing. 


The Inservice Growth of the College Teacher With 
Special Application to Catholic Colleges for Women, 
by William Frederick Kelley, S. J. Omaha 2, Nebr. 
The Creighton University Bookstore, 1950. 178 p. 
Proc. Paper, $2. 


A doctoral dissertation based on a study of the literature on 
the improvement of college instruction and on an investigation of 
A detailed 


report on all aspects of the inservice growth of college teachers. 


the activities of 23 Catholic colleges for women. 


Policies and Procedures Relative to Licensure and 
Accreditation of Institutions of Higher Learning, by 
the Connecticut State Board of Education, June 21, 


1950. [Hartford, Conn., The Board], 1950. 15 p. 
Proc. 

The Preparation of College Teachers, Theodore C. 
Blegen and Russell M. Cooper (eds.) Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education, 1950. 186 p. 
Paper, $1.75. 

Report of a conference held in Chicago, IIl., Dec. 8-10, 1949, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Contains the 7 major addresses, reports of 
the 6 work groups, the general resolution, roster of participants, 
and a selected bibliography of 56 titles. 

Problems of Collegiate Success or Failure with Par- 
ticular Reference to Professional Schools of Medicine, 
by Archer W. Hurd, Richmond, Va., Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, Medical College 
of Virginia, 1949. 124p. Proc. Paper, $2. 


Reports a number of studies and a list of tentative conclusions. 


Proceedings, 1949 Invitational Conference on Testing 
Problems. Princeton, N. J., Educational Testing 
Service, 1950. 94 p. 


Reports proceedings of a conference devoted to three topics: 
Influence of Cultural Background on Test Performance; Uses and 
Limitations of Factor Analysis in Psychological Research; and 
Information Which Should be Provided by Test Publishers and 
Testing Agencies on the Validity and Use of Their Tests. 


The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 1949, 
by Chester I. Barnard. New York, N. Y., The 
Foundation [1950]. 85 p. 
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Second Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, 
State University of New York, 1949. [Albany, N. Y, 
The University], January 1950. 46 p. 


State University of New York, The Master Plan 
(Two-Year Colleges and Four-Year Colleges). Albany, 
N. Y., The University, 1950. 47 p. and 20 charts, 


Outlines the initial plan for the development of 2— and 4-year 
colleges in New York. Formulated by the State University jp 
accordance with the requirement of the law. 


Western College Association Addresses and Proceed. 
ings, 1949-1950. (Claremont, Calif., Secretary. 
Treasurer of the Western College Association, 


1950.) 56 p. 


Four addresses on the general topic “‘ What are the Responsibili- 
ties of a Free College in the Present Day?’ Contains also the 
revised constitution and bylaws; lists of members, officers, and 
past presidents; and programs and minutes of meetings in 1949 


and 1950. 

West Point: A History of the United States Military 
Academy, by Sidney Forman. New York, Colum. 
bia University Press, 1950. 255 p. $3.75. 

An account of the United States Military Academy from its 
earliest days to the present. Traces the shift of emphasis in the 


curriculum, and analyzes the impact of each war on the academy. 
Contains a chapter on cadet life as illustrated by cadet’s letters. 
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